Believe it or not, Superman turned 50 last 
Monday. Has cruel time dulled his 
extraordinary talents? Can he still leap 
tall buildings in a single bound? BOB 
CRIMEEN reports from Los Angeles. 


OMEONE ought to tell him that 
it’s just not normal behavior for a man 
of his years to go around leaping tall 
buildings in a single bound. 


Bluntly, it’s downright dangerous — to 
himself, and even more importantly, to in- 
nocent members of the public. 

Clearly, there’s grave risk of tearing a 
hamstring muscle, especially if he has had 
an inadequate warm-up, maybe even 
ricked back, a broken neck. . . 

And imagine the outcry if, because of 
his age, he misjudged one of his strato- 
spheric take-offs, fell back and killed or se- 
riously injured one or several passers-by! 

Worry not, folks, Superman, alias mild- 
mannered reporter Clark Kent, alias the 
indestructible Man of Steel, never makes 
even the smallest error of judgment . 
even after celebrating last Monday (be- 
lieve it or not, a leap year birth date) the 
50th anniversary of his creation. 

How quickly — faster than a speeding 
bullet, devotees might say — that half cen- 
tury has passed. 

It seems like only yesterday that Super- 
man leaped from the fertile minds of co- 
creators Jerry Siegel, who wrote the 
words, and Joe Shuster, whose drawings 
gave him lifelike form, and on to the pages 
of Action Comics. 

Yet, in truth, it was way back in June, 
1938, when the United States was stricken 
by the Great Depression, and even worse, 
the world would be at war the following 
year. 

It might have been that America and, 
subsequently the world at large, desperate- 
ly needed a super-hero of ethical purity 
and extra-galactic might to begin his un- 
ending fight for truth, justice and, what- 
ever its true meaning, The American Way. 

Unquestionably he was the antithesis of 
Adolf Hitler, the jackbooted German dic- 
tator whose passion for power was sending 
ever-deepening chills through the hearts of 
political leaders of the Allied nations. 

Or, perhaps, it was Superman‘s ability, 
albeit fictionally, to fulfil every young, 
wide-eyed boy’s dream of being able to fly, 
being immensely powerful and indestructi- 
ble, and using those secret powers to fight 
and crush the very worst wrongdoers, 

Whatever it was, it seems certain that 
no one could have envisaged in 1938 that 
the Superman legend would be as inde- 
structible as The Man of Steel himself, 
and that in 1988 his golden jubilee would 
be celebrated. 

Countless thousands of comic book he- 
roes have been spawned since Superman 
first flew on to the bookstands in the first 
edition of Action Comics, a mint copy of 
which could be worth at least $25,000 to- 
day. 

They came and went, forever to be for- 
gotten, while Superman not only survived 
and flourished in comic form, selling 
countless millions of copies, but became a 
multi-media phenomenon. 

His stirring adventures came to life as a 
matinee cartoon in the 1940s, the first time 
Superman flew in the skies over Metropo- 


lis; as a radio serial; in the long-running . 














TV series; as a musical on Broadway, and 
finally, soaring across the world’s widest 
cinema screens in four big-budget films. 

To millions of post-war baby-boomers, 
George Reeves, the square-jawed former 
Golden Gloves heavyweight boxer who 
played the dual roles in The Adventures of 
Superman between 1951 and 1957, was 
The Man of Steel. 

Ironically and tragically, Reeves, who 
was only 45, died a violent death — a bul- 
let through the head, inflicted by himself 
or someone else — two years after the se- 
ries ended. 

Christopher Reeve, who literally leapt 
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from acting obscurity to instant superstar- 
dom as the cinematic Superman, is alive 
and well and starring in Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Summer and Smoke on the Los An- 
geles stage. | oe ity dec Re Tae 

Should the producers decide to make 
Superman V, Reeve logically would be the 
man to whom they would turn yet again to 
pull on the blue body stocking, red cape, 
knickers and boots. 


Throughout America, Supermanphiles, 
some of whom vividly recall the actual 
launch (the Action Comics full-color cover 
depicting Superman raising a slope- 
backed pale green car over his head as sev- 
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eral crooks ran for their lives) of America’s 
newest hero, reportedly are planning 50th 
anniversary celebrations more lavish than 


_ for their own half-century birthdays. 


__In New York, DC Comics, which publ- 
ishes Superman, will hold a gala birthday 
bash, while the Smithsonian National Mu- 
seum of American History in Washington 
has conducted a year-long retrospective, 
due to end in June, on the Superman char- 
acter’s evolution. 

Though Superman didn’t materialise as 
a legitimate comic character until 1938, 
Siegel and Shuster conceived it five years 
earlier during their high school days in 
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Cleveland, Ohio. They included Superman 
in Science Fiction, a fan magazine the pair 
published, but efforts to interest newspa- 
per proprietors in their hero failed for four 
years until the publisher that wouid be- 
come DC Comics listened sympathetically 
and elected to gamble. 


He struck an extraordinary deal, secur- 
ing the rights to Superman from its co- 
creators for a meagre $175. They subse- 
quently challenged the deal in court, but it 
was never revoked. 

Superman transformed comics, which 
had been reprints of newspaper strips, 


from a novelty activity into a fully-fledged 
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GEORGE REEVES, top, the original 
good guy, and Christopher Reeve, above, 
his modern counterpart. 


industry that employed great numbers of 
people and generated vast volumes of mon- 
ey. 

Jack Santino, a popular culture teacher 
at a Ohio university, says Superman be- 
came successful in America because the 
character encapsulated several vital ele- 
ments from the fictional heroes who pre- 
ceded him. 

The Phantom wore a special hero’s cos- 
tume, Flash Gordon had a secret identity, 
and science-fiction stories often involved 
strange visitors from other planets, Santi- 
no said. 

Superman combined all these features, 
coming from the planet Krypton, changing 
from Clark Kent in glasses to Superman in 
heroic costume, to become a type that has 
been imitated since. 

Though Superman continued to fly high 
in his crime-busting, lifesaving exploits, 
sales of the comic began to slip in the 
1960s, and in the 1970s Marvel Comics’ 
heroes Spiderman, the Fantastic Four and 
the Hulk had supplanted The Man of Steel 
as the No. | selling comic. Vs iu 

To the people at DC Comics, it was as 
severe a jolt as a chunk of kryptonite to 
Superman. 

Three years ago, DC lured English-born 
whiz kid John Byrne from Marvel in a bold 
bid to put the selling power back into 
Superman. 

Byrne’s revamp of Superman has been 
the success DC Comics hoped, and once 
again The Man of Steel is a shining star i 


